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Report of the Joint Delegation appointed by | noble countenances and carriage. The arrival 


the Committees on the Indian Concern, of the | of their new “Colonel,” the prospect of their 

Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Philadelphia | reesiving their annuity goods, which are to 

and New York, respectively, to visit the In-| be distributed to-morrow, and the company of 

dians under the care of Friends, in the the delegation of Friends’, created a con- 

Northern Superintendency, State of Nebraska, siderable stir _on the Reservation, which 

Seventh and Eighth months, 1869. seemed alive with Indians, walking, running, 

(Continued from page 597.) and galloping their ponies across the prairie 
THS WINNEBAGO AGENCY. in all directions. 

We arrived at the Winnebago Agency, of} These Indians are mostly willing to work 
which Howard White is Agent, on Sixth-day | for wages, and when they ask for work, they 
morning, Eighth month 13th. We had an| come “dressed like white men,” knowing the 
appointed meeting on our way down, at Da-| Agent will not employ them when “ dressed 
kota City, held in the only church in the place. | in blankets.” 

It was quite largely attended, being the first} From all we see and learn, we are fully 
Friends’ meeting ever held there, and very | convinced, that by proper means, all the In- 
orderly, and solemn, and, as far as we were|dians on the different Reservations, could 
made to understand, entirely satisfactory. | readily be brought into habits of industry, so 
Several persons, among whom were the pastor | as to employ the powerful muscles they pos- 
of the church and his wife, expressed them-| sess, in something useful and remunerative, 
selves much gratified ; so we trust no harm /|and render the Indians, instead of being a tax 
was done, at least, and the way opened for|to the Government, as at present, self-sup- 
the holding of other Friends’ meetings there, | porting, and ultimately producers of a sur- 
should a right concern be felt by any Friends | plus, and contributors to the country’s sup- 
to do so, port. This will necessarily be the work of 

There are ninety-seven thousand acres of | some years; but it can and ought to be done, 
land in the Winnebago Reservation, and | and a commencement in that direction should 
thirteen hundred and thirty-nine Indians. at once be made. An Indian inquired of us 

In the afternoon, we held a satisfactory | in council, “ how can we break up our prairie, 
council with the Indians, which was a time of | without teams? and how can we work our 
much interest. There were about two hun-| land, or build houses without tools? These 
dred Indians present. They are very large | have been promised, but not supplied.” 
men, generally, with brave, independent, and | The fact is, it is the want of means and. im- 
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plements to do with, accompanied by proper 
instruction and inducements, more than an 
unwillingness to labor, which is the great im- 
pediment to the Indian’s progress. 

In every council we have held with them, 
unfulfilled promises and treaty stipulations, 


burdens of which they complain. With these 
oppressing them and withheld by the whites, 
of whom they regard us as the representa- 
tives, but little opportunity is afforded us of 
influencing deeply their affectionate feelings, 
or higher nature. When they shall possess 
practical evidences of good faith towards them 
by supplying their actual necessities, and ful- 
filling the promises made them, or a sufficient 
length of time to give them confidence in the 
Government, its Agents, and the deputations 
who may visit them, then there will be an op- 
portunity for more successful labor, and the 
inauguration of a widely different condition 
of things amongst them. And we are en- 
couraged to believe this desirable end is in 
the way of being accomplished. 

The Agent is ablr assisted in his arduous 
duties by the physician, Dr. Joseph Paxson, 
who seems deeply interested in the care and 
welfare of the Indians. The buildings of this 
Agency are very good. The “ Agency-house” 
is a very comfortable two-story frame build- 
ing, with four rooms ona floor; there is a 
well-built, substantial saw and grist mill, near- 
ly new, a council-house, farm-house, miller’s 
house, trader’s house, and some other build- 
ings, constituting a pleasant little village. 
Things, altogether, appeared in better cun- 
ditioa here, than at any of the other Agencies. 

Sidney Averill, from Prophetstown, Illi- 
nois, has taken charge of the school, aided by 
an educated Indian, Bradford L. Porter, who 
understands both languages, and we have 
great confidence in their success. 

On Seventh-day, the annuity goods were 
distributed from the mill, and it was a lively 
scene, and a very interesting and suggestive 
one. All the tribe appeared to be there, old 
and young, and fully painted and feathered, 
sitting about in groups, with their pipes and 
war accoutrements. Each “ band” was called 
up separately, to receive their goods, and the 
goods distributed by the Superiniendent and 
Agent, and their assistants, to each family 
according to its size. There are about four 
hundred and fifty families in all. The goods 
were of excellent quality, and the Indians 
much gratified to receive them, and to get all 
the “ boxes, papers, and strings,” in which 
they came, and with which they were wrapped 
and tied. This favor was highly valued. 

There was a bright, lively, and most pic- 
turesque scene in the evening, after the dis- 
tribution of the goods was completed. The 
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“‘ Agency-house” where we were, is right he- 
tween the mill where the Indians received the 
goods, and the two villages near the Missouri 
shore, some six miles distant, as well as their 
scattered tents, tepees, and lodges, so that the 


1 | whole tribe—men. women and children—who 
and unsupplied pressing wants, are the great | 


had been collected at the mill, with their 
ponies, and new goods, the goods sometimes 


| on the back of a pony, and sometimes on that 


of a squaw, pussed in procession by us. ‘The 
squaws seemed to have charge of al] the goods, 
frequently with a papoose in their arn, 
whether on foot, or riding a pony ; frequently 
two women would be on the same pony, 
covering the little thing nearly all over ; the 
men were on foot, on ponies, in wagons, with 
tomahawks, pipes, occasionally a war-club, a 
sabre, battle-axe, and their red and blue blan- 
kets, the procession extending for over three 
miles, and visible over the undulating prairie 
for about two miles, winding up the sides of 
the hills in the bright evening sunshine, and 
moving actively and cheerfully to their homes, 
in high good humor. It wasa scene not soon 
to be forgotten. Nothing could have been 
more varied, picturesque, or novel. It re- 
minded us of the pictures of some ancient 
caravans, or of the Israelites leaving Egypt, 
only with ponies substituted for camels. 

These Indians are most of them very much 
dissatisfied with their present interpreter, a 
“half-breed,” and we thought and recom- 
mended tothe Agent, that he should have re- 
gard to their wishes in this respect, it appear- 
ing to be their only ground of complaint, but 
a deep seated one. 

On First-day morning, we attended, by in- 
vitation. the Sabbath-school of Elizabeth Y. 
Hancock. Between 50 and 60 Indian achol- 
ars were present, who attend school through 
the week. A class was called, several of 
whom, we were told, did not know a letter 
last fall. They began to read at the 5th chap- 
ter of Matthew, reading alternate verses, right 
audibly, in intelligible English, but they did 
not know the meaning of a single word they pro- 
nounced. They have certainly made rapid 
progress, in their way. But the question 
arises, what advantage can such knowledge be 
turned tofor them? This is the school which 
Sidney Averill now has charge of, and we 
hope for good results from his deep interest 
in the Indian’s welfare. 

From the school we went to meeting at ten 
o’clock, in the council-house, about two miles 
distant. A number of Indians were collected, 
chiefs, braves, and others, and some thirty 
white people. It was a solemn, interesting, 
and apparently, an entirely satisfactory meet- 
ing. Dr. Shortlidge and William Willetts of 
New York, came up the previous evening, 
from the Omaha Reservation, to attend it. 
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OMAHA AGENCY. 

First-day, Eighth month, 15th—After tak- 
ing dinner at the Ww innebago Agency- house, 
the day we attended meeting there in the 
morning, we all, with Howard White, Dr. | 
Paxson, and several others who were at the | 
Winnebago Reservation, set off for the Oma- | 
ha Reservation, eleven miles, to attend a 
meeting at four o'clock. It was held at the 
house of Dr. E-lward Painter, the Agent. 
William Hamilton, the Missionary in charge | 
of the Mission-school on this Reserve, with | 
his teachers, and pupils, attended, and also | 
the employees of the Agency. A large num- | 
ber of Indians, chiefs, braves, and others, 
were present. The meeting was less satisfuc- 
tory to some of us, than any we had previous- | 
ly held among the Indians, but E.lward ex- | 
pressed himself satisfied with it, and we trust | 
no harm was done, and some good. 

There are two hundred and five thousand | 
acres of land in the Omaha Reservation, and 
nine hundred and sixty-eight Indians; and by 
a recent census, of the nine hundred an‘ six- 
ty-eight, there are only ten females over | 
eighteen years old, who are not now married, 
er are widows. Eighteen men have each two | 
wives ; there are three with three wives, each ; 
and one with four wives. 

The whole heart of the Agent appears to he | 
devoted to the interests of the Indians. He 
is engaged in making allotments of their 
lands in severalty on the Reservation, and 
has already made allotments of one hurdred 
and sixty acres each, to one hundred and 
thirty heads of families, out of two hundred 
and seventy eight. He says he has settled 
disputed claims and questions among the In- 
dians in three weeks, which would in all 
probability, have caused ten years of litiga- 
tion among the whites, Let that be placed 
to the [ndian’s credit. 

Much concern was felt, and labor extended, 
in our councils with the Indians, and even in 
the religious meetings, to impress upon them 
the importance of having their marriages 
legally solemnized, and that no man should 
have more than one wife. In the allotments 
of land which are being effected, only one 
wife is recognized to the head of a family. 

They were earnestly and affectionately en- 
treated too, to diminish the out-door labor of 
their women, by the men performing it them- 
selves; of all of which, in the replies of the 
chiefs, they acknowledged the propriety. 

The Winnebagoes and Omahas have points 
of dispute which were bequeathed to the 
present Agents and Superintendent by the 
former ones, and brought before the council 
for settlement, which was effected satisfac- 
torily. We are fearful, however, that the 
close contiguity of these two tribes, the Win- 
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nebagoes and Omahas, only eleven miles 
apart, may occasion some trouble to the 
Agents ; but we trust they may be favored to 


| make an amicable adjustment of all the diffi- 


culties that may arise. 

On the morning of the 16th we held a coun- 
cil with the Omaha chiefs, and some braves, 
which was another occasion of great interest. 
These Indians are very fine, noble-looking 


| men, very intelligent, and mild countenanced 


and mannered. “« Fire chief” spoke twice, 
as did “Yellow Smoke” also. “Standing 
Hawk,” “ Lion Chief,” and Gi-he-gah,” all 
| spoke with dignity and eloquence. They 
smoked most of the time, so that sitting in the 
council-chamber, was like being in a cloud. 
|Many of their tomahawks are constructed 
with hollow poll and handle, to form a pipe, 
| and they use them as such, passing them round 
among them, as they sit on a bench or the 
The bark they smoke, is 
from a kind of willow, and they call it “ Rin- 
ni-ri-ne,” and sometimes, perhaps always when 
they have any, mix it with tobacco. The 
bark smoke is quite fragrant, and much less 
unpleasant and irritating than that of to- 
bacco. 

All the business before the council was con- 
cluded satisfactorily. Like all the other In- 
dians, these shake hands with those whom 
they particularly address, both before and 
after speaking. 

In the afternoon we rode about four miles 
to “Jo. La Flesche’s village,” and to the 
Mission-school, under the charge of William 
Hamilton, a Presbyterian Missionary, and 
Joel Warner, his son-in-law. The Mission- 
building is quite large, on a high bluff, from 
which the Missouri river is visible for miles. 
They have about forty children boarding in 
the Institution. Their exercises, particularly 
their spelling, writing, and singing, were very 
creditable; but there was a little want of re- 
quisite animation, which was perhaps, due, at 
least in a measure, to the presence of strangers. 
We think the school is doing a great deal of 
good, and wished those in charge of it to be 
encouraged in their arduous and responsible 
duties, for the welfare and improvement of 
these wrongfully neglected people. We made 
addresses to the children, which manifestly 
interested them and their teacher. 

At their hospitable request, we staid there 
to tea, which was nicely and bountifully pre- 
pared, during which we were introduced to 
three interesting young women from Norway, 
who appeared to be connected with the “ Mis- 
sion work.” 

Before separating, we had some very friend- 
ly and satisfactory conversation with William 
Hamilton, who expressed himself gratified and 
relieved by the views in the article which the 
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Delegation had had published in an Omaha| hood from possessing personal rights, with 
piper, and we mutually wished we might| the inducement to improve his possessions, 
labor as with shoulder to shoulder, like| and provide for those depending upon him, 
brothers indeed, in the great and good work | and thus “in having something to do, some- 
before us. thing to care for, and something to love,” pos. 
Dr. Painter has too much todo. Theal-| sess the fundamental! elements of happiness, 
lotments in which he isengaged, occupy much! These allotments of from eighty to one hun- 
time and labor; and this being the first Res- | dred and sixty acres to each head of a family, 
ervation on which allotments in severalty | and unmarried persons over 18 and 21, are 
have been effected, the mode he has adopted, | going on rapidly and satisfactorily, among 
will be a model, and thus an aid, for others; | the Omahas and Winnebagoes, and it is great- 
and his efficiency in executing the work, and | ly to be hoped, that this wise and just meas- 
the confidence the Indians have in him, in-| ure will be authorized by the General Gov- 
dicate that he is well qualified for his position. | ernment on all the other reservations, at least 
The amount of writing which necessarily at- | those in the Northern Superintendency. 
taches to his. office, and his daily gratuitous! The Indian dress of the men, consists of a 
medical services to the sick and afflicted In-| breech cloth around the lower part of the 
dians—scrofulous affections being distressing- | waist, descending about a foot, and “ gathered” 
ly prevalent among them—are, all together, | into about half its length, and over this a 
too much for one man to perform. The De-| blanket, or in cold weather, a buffalo robe. 
partment should allow him a clerk, which we| In full dress they wear leggins, often finely 
will endeavor to induce it to do. worked and beaded, and moccasins of similar 
A late census of the Indians in the North- | character. 
ern Superintendency, gives the population of| The females weara slip of calico, chintz or 
the six Agencies, seven thousand five hun-| other material, and leggins, and over these a 
dred and twenty. shawl or blanket. They a pear very pleas- 
Five of these Agencies contain seven hun-| ant, amiable and docile. oe of either sex 
dred and ninety-six thousand acres, of good | ordinarily wear anything on their head, be- 
and productive land, to which, if we add the | ing favored with a full suit of hair, which con- 
partially undetermined assignment of the San- | tinues with them to old age, and mostly re- 
tee Sioux, there are at least one million acres, | tains its black color, though we saw some 
or one hundred and thirty-three acres to each | gray. 
man, woman and child. - Some of their Chiefs are very eloquent. 
THE GENERAL CONDITION, HABITS AXD Manwans op | We held a council with cach tribe, and heard 
THE INDIANS. | all their principal orators. After they would 
The general mode of living practiced by | be addressed in council by the Superintend- 
the Indians is very demoralizing, five to ten | ant or one of our delegation, the Chiefs and 
families frequently occupying a lodge, with | Braves would consult together for a short 
no separate apartments, and thus destitute of | time, to decide on what to say in reply, and 
privacy ; the lodges are dark, poorly ventilat- | who should say it; and then the chief desig- 
ed, and smoky, and ofttimes at least, unclean- | nated would rise slowly, with much grace and 
ly. It istherefore no matter of surprise that | dignity, with his blanket generally around 
they are, and particularly the children, great- | his person below his arms, held in place by 
ly affected with inflamed and sore eyes, and | his left hand, and then approach and shake 
scrofulous affections, manifested in swollen | hands with each of those he was about to ad- 
faces, glandular enlargements, and consump- | dress, implying good friendship. On the con- 
tion. They have many children, but com-| clusion of this invariable ceremony, he would 
paratively few are raised, and, as would ap- ‘take his stand some six to eight feet from us 
pear, this is not from want of maternal affec-| in front, adjust his blanket over his left 
tion and attention, but simply from the want | shoulder, and under bis right arm, still keep- 
of light, fresh air, and cleanliness. ing it in place by his left band, holding it 
A great want is, a hospital at each Reser-| from the under side, and leaving his right 
vation, of sufficient size to accommodate all | arm bare and free to aid in his gestures, which 
the sick, and well supplied with benevolent | are generally easy, natural, and in good taste. 
nurses and attendants—* Friends Sisters of | We could not say this of their painting, 
Charity’—under the charge of a suitable| among the chiefs and braves, which seemed 
female graduate of medicine, as Matron and | to be against all taste we could imagine, and 
Resident Physician. This is a want more | designed to make them look as frightful, hor- 
pressing even than that of schools. rid and demon-like as possible. The face 
Then the allotments of land in severalty,| would often be made to appear hacked into 
so that each family will have their own home, | scars, with fresh wounds, black rings under 
and the head of it feel the dignity of man-! the eyes, making them look of double size, 
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and other such devices for ugliness and feroci- | lightenment went forward in the Eastern 
ty. This is the exhibit for war. Hemisphere, propelled as it was by Christiani- 
’ The squaws do the work of providing for | ty engrafted on Roman and Grecian litera- 
the family principally. As already stated, | ture and science, and has left the poor In- 
we saw a field of seventeen hundred acres of | dians, in the forests and on the great prairies 
corn, planted and worked entirely by the | on the Western Continent, some centuries be- 
squaws, with hoes, their hands, and a rude| bind. That is all. And let us not be dis- 
spatula made of buffalo horn, or somesimilar | couraged. With the present facilities for 
material, and scarcely a weed or spear of| progress, even in civilization and enlighten- 
grass was anywhere to be seen. There were | ment, and that assistance which their condi- 
six to eight stalks in a “ hill,” which was real- | tion and surroundings imperatively demand, 
ly what its name implies, a mound some six | the Indians will gradually diminish the ex- 
to ten inches high, and eighteen in diameter, | isting distance we are in advance of them, 
close around the stalks. Next year they | and in a little time, tread closely upon the 
plant in rows between these hills, and use the | heels, if not indeed entirely pass, the hind- 
earth composing them, in part to constitute | most of the white race. 
the required new ones. They raise from| General John B. Sanborn, who was ap- 
eighty to one hundred bushels to the acre. | pointed by our Government, Special Indian 
The squaws cut and haul the wood. We} Commissioner, and a member of the Peace 
saw several of them bringing in their loads on | Commission, than whom noone has had greater 
the ponies in the morning. It was a singular | opportunity, or availed himself more industri- 
and interesting sight, and we will endeavor | ously of it, to become intimately acquainted 
to describe a squaw with her pony loaded | with the Indian character, bears this interest- 
with wood, as we beheld them. The squaws | ing testimony to the same point :* 
are very expert, it must be remembered, in| “ Seen in their native state, and before they 
tying or withing with branches of trees. They | have been brought into contact with civilized 
cut the wood about three and a half feet long, | men, the Indians have many of the noblest 
and make up two large tied bundles, which | traits. They have great love for fame and 
they join by a long withe across the pony’s | glory, contempt for suffering and death, and 
back, having one bundle lengthwise on each | not one element in their nature that will lead 
side. A squaw then cuts two long poles, and | them to submit to any form or condition of 
adjusts them one on each side of the pony | slavery. 
like shafts, the fore ends supported by a withe | “They have quite correct and philosophi- 
over the pony’s back, and the hind ends rest- | cal ideas of Government and laws; all have 
ing on the ground; and, ata little distance | a belief in a future state, where the conditions 
from the hind end, a withe joins them, with a| will depend upon conduct during earthly ex- 
projection above each shaft, to prevent the | istence ; they have good powers of thought and 
wood which is piled on across these shafts to | reason; and not a few of each tribe have the 
some height, from slipping back. She now | rare faculty of oratory. 
picks up a large bundle of wood, which ehe| “Are there not here sufficient elements and 
aljusts on her own back, and, thus equipped | traits of character, by proper influence and 
leads home the little pony, appearing like a| training, to develop into a noble civilized 
moving wood-pile, with fuel sufficient to keep | race? They seem to be in no respect inferior 
up the fire in the wigwam for several days. | toour European ancestors, at and previous to 
In view of these facts of the squaws doing | the invasion by Cesar. They are savage and 
the family work, let us be gentle with our | nomadic ; so were the European races. They 
censure, lest we condemn our own ancestors. | are war-like and brave; so were the European 
Only a few centuries ago, among the Romans, | races. They are revengeful ; so were the Eu- 
Britons, and many other natious of Europe, | ropean races. And there seems to be nothing 
from whom our people have descended, the| in their nature or condition to preclude 
men were wholly occupied in war, architec-| them from civilization, that might not be 
ture, sculpture, painting, making roads, erect- | found in the nature and condition of our an- 
ing temples, towers, pyramids, &c., and upon | cestors. We therefore conclude, when we 
the women devolved the entire duty and labor of | compare this race with any of those who, from 
providing and preparing food, ete., for the fami- | a state of barbarism, have risen to civilization, 
ly. We read in Scripture, also, “ Two women that we find them in no respect inferior, and 





shall be grinding at the mill.”—Matt. 24, 41. 

The Indians are only some distance behind. 
In them, we see, and have the interesting op- 
portunity to study, the people, the habits, the 
manners, and eustoma, of fifteen or more cen- 
turies ago! The car of civilization and en- 


that there is nothing in thé natural organiza- 
tion and condition of the Indians, to preclude 
them from civilization and mental culture, 


*Senate Ex. Doc., M. 13th, 40th Congress, 1st 
Session, page 68, 
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notwithstanding the unsatisfactory and ter-| a most significant and valuable fact in rela. 
rible result of a century of effort to that end, | tion to their capacity to acquire knowledge, 
on the part of our Government.” Jf in one year, with such small advantages, 

Their perceptive faculties, particularly | they could be taught to connect properly so 
sight and hearing, are those which have been | great a number of the signs of things, with 
principally exercised for generation after gen-| the sounds by which they are designated, 
eration, and this fact must be kept promi-| what might not be done, by a proper system 
nently in mind in any system of education | of “object teaching,” under a benevolent, 
proposed for them. Their sight and hearing | live teacher! There is much eause of en- 
are acute, and strong, and they learn rapid- | conragement. 
ly by these. They are very quick at imita-| We think it proper to point out a great dif- 
tion. When it is proposed to teach them any | ference that exists between teaching freed- 
new thing, they seem to open all their facul- | men and Indians. With the former, there is 
ties intently, to imbibe the new idea; and it|an existing medium of communication be- 
is of the highest importance that they be | tween mind and mind, by a common language 
taught right the first time; for, as they are| which each understands, thus enabling the 
then taught, they will ever after practice. An | teacher toimpart knowledge at once; hut the 
error then made, cannot be corrected. They | best and most learned of English teachers, 
entertain such great regard for truth, that} who does not know a word of the Indian lan- 
they lose entire confidence in any one who} guage, among a class of Indian children, how- 
once deceives them, and if in instructing them | ever desirous to Jearn, who do not understard 
in any process, a person tells them what is | English, will be in a very helpless condition. 
not correct the first time, they will never have | He wil] be able todo nothing to enlighten 
sufficient confidence in what he says after-| them. His desires may be ever so strong, 
wards to correct the error. This regard for | and his heart warmed with affectionate phil- 
truth appears to be instinctive with them. | anthropy, butal)issealed. There is no chan- 
An Indian chief brought a young Indian, we | nel open by which he can communieate with 
were told, before a white commissioner, to | their heads or their hearts. The interpreter, 
give evidence, and the commissioner hesitat- | if you chance to find one, will do this in part. 
ed a little in receiving part of the testimony, | But this is necessarily a slow, dull, and cold 
when the chief spoke up with great emphasis, | mode of communication, as we frequently ex- 
“Oh! you may believe what he says: he tells | perienced in councils, and especially in religi- 
the truth: he has never seen a white man be-| ous meetings. But there is nothing in this 
fore!” to discourage. The teachers must, ana will, 

A Missionary lady at the Winnebago Res- | in time, learn the languages of the tribes in 
ervation, gave us an invitation to attend her | which they teach, and be teachers and inter- 
Sabbath-school, which we accepted, and she | preters both, and bring the children to under- 
brought before us a class of some twenty In- | stand the English language, and possess this 
dian children, who attended school through | important qualification for citizenship. 
the week, of both sexes, from twelve to twen- The Indians possess a keen and delicate 
ty years of age we would judge, who she said | sense of justice, are very grateful for kindness 
did not know a letter a year ago, to read in| and favors, and acquire warm affection for 
the New Testament. She asked us where | those who habitually extend them; and they 
they should read, and we proposed they | possess great fortitude, and intrepidity, and 
should begin at the 5th chapter of Matthew, | enduring patience. And these qualities, with 
to which they soon opened ; and they proceed- | their regard for truth, and their great facility 
ed to read, each reading a verse. They read | for acquiring knowledge through their per- 
with a correctness, deliberation, and distinet- | ceptive faculties, are certainly strong points 
ness of articulation which surprised us, so that | upon which to rely in order to secure their 
every word could be readily understood, al- | elevation to any proposed plan of civilization 
though there was occasionally the Indian pe- | and enlightenment. 
culiarity of pronunciation. ct eeaertreriet 

Such progress in one year from the alpha-| Dr. CHaLmeErs beautifully says :—“ The 
bet astonished us. To satisfy ourselves more | little that I have seen in the world and known 
fully, we asked the teacher if they understood | of the history of mankind teaches me to look 
what they read? “Oh no,” said she, “nota! upon their errors in sorrowy not in anger. 
word. They do not know the meaning of a| When I take the history of one poor heart 
single word they have read, but have only | that has sinned and suffered, and represent 
learned to connect the sight of the letter or|to myself the struggles and temptations it 
word, and the sound.” This was a discourag- | passed through—the brief a of joy; 
ing response for progress in education under | the tears of regret ; the feebleness of purpose ; 
the present system employed with them, but | the scorn of the world that has little charity ; 
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the desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, and 
threatening voices within; health gone; hap- 
piness gone—I would fain leave the erring 
soul of my fellow-man with Him from whose 
hands it came.” 
ae a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


It is a great truth, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that in every age and nation, those 
who have been conspicuous in the world’s 
history for piety, religion and virtue,—who 
have endured persecutions and withstood 
temptations,—have been immediately taught 
of God. Jesus Christ of Nazareth, the son 
and sent of the Father,—the first great teacher 
and propounder of the Christian religion,—is 
the most illustrious example of this. The 
apostles and disciples, the wise, the good of all 
classes, and of every name and denominaticn 
from their day down to the present, are also 
examples of the same. Hence it follows that 
the gift of the true, genuine Christian ministry 
must come directly from God. The gift is 
divine, and the calling direct from the Father. 
Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, em- 
phatically declared that the gospel which he 
preached, which was the power of God unto 
salvation, he received “not of man, neither 


was he taught it, but by the revelation of 


Jesus Christ.” On the memorable day of Pen- 
tecost, when Jesus and his disciples, the apos- 
tles, and many of his followers, were assem- 
bled together, it is recorded in the Scriptures 
of Divine Truth, “ They were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance. And those who thus spake were illit- 
erate and unlearned men of Galilee, and could 
not have acquired the ability to speak and to 
preach as they did, but by direct intervention 
and interposition of Divine power, and imme- 
diate teaching from God himself, without any 
human intervention. No amount of human 
learning or attainments can confer it. No 
body of men, whether an ecclesiastical synod, 
council or assembly, can possibly bestow this 
gift, neither can they take it away. It is a 
matter beyond their reach; and all the lay- 
ing on of human hands can be of no avail, 
because the gift is divine. Therefore it is of 
the greatest consequence that it should only 


he exercised under Divine influence and by | 


Divine appointment. Culture and learning 
can do no more than render the exercise of 


the gift more pleasing and acceptable to some | 
The eminently learned and eagle 


Tuinds, 


eyed apostle already referred to, sets this mat- 
ter in its true light when he says, “I, brethren, 
when I came amongst you, came in weakness 
and in fear, and in much trembling, and my 
speech and my preaching was not in the en- 
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ticing words of man’s wisdom, hut in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that 
your faith might not stand in the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God.” Now, why 
was it that his preaching was not in the en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, when he en- 
joyed and could command such a large 
amount of it? It was because he realized 
and knew full well that the Christian minis- 


| try stood not in these things,—not in word, 


but in power. A writer has very appropri- 
ately said, in describing the wants and re- 
quirements of the Christian ministry —* There 
is such a thing as a small gift ina great many 
words; and there is such a thing as a large 
gift in a very few words. We do not want a 
learned ministry; We do not want a flowery 
ministry. We want a living ministry; we 
want a baptizing ministry ; we want a minis- 
try that can subdue a hard heart and heal a 
wounded one; we want a ministry that can 
lead us to the Fountain and leave us there.” 
The blessed Jesus, in his ministry and in his 
beautiful and instructive parables, gave evi- 
dence that he spoke as one having authority, 
and the words came forth, as the spirit gave 
them utterance, either in rebuke, reproof, or 
praise, as the case required, and always in 
great power, and exactly suited to the needs 
and condition of those to whom he spake. 
Thus we find him preaching to both Jew and 
Gentile, and proclaiming his glorious and 
life-giving gospel to all people. And many 
were gathered tothe church. The gift in the 
Christian ministry being divine, and coming 
from God himself, the individual exercising 
it should look to the Supreme source of all 
good and not to man for reward, remember- 
ing that the peace of God, that passeth all 
human understanding, is far greater than any 
temporal considerations. “ My peace I leave 
with you. My peace I give unto you ; not as 
the world giveth, give be unto you.” Those 
who feel called to the exercise of this gift 
have a great weight of responsibility resting 
upon them. Such stand, as it were, ambassa- 
dors for Christ, and as trumpets or servants, 
through whom the Almighty speaks to the 
people. Oh! how weighty and solewn is the 
vocation. Let none dare to put forth without 
being called. Let none run before-they are 
sent. Let none give forth an uncertain sound, 
or do anything that would be hurtful to God’s 
people. It is not my purpose to discourage 
any true and gifted minister; far be it from 
me. But let all who name the name of Christ 
dwell in the light as God is in the light, and 
let them minister only in the ability which 
He gives. Let all preach Christ inwardly 
revealed, the wisdom and power of God, which 
alone is able to make wise unto salvation, re- 
membering that the weight and life accom- 
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of the genuineness and purity of the gifts. 
Oh! for a living, baptizing ministry that can 
lead us to the adorable Fountain of everlast- 
ing love and goodness, and leave us there. 

NV. Y., 11th mo., 1869. Tos. Foutke. 


2G Fopape 


UNPUBL ISHED 


FROM 


LETTERS. 


1868. 

I often think of our dear young friend and 
his lovely wife, and I should rejoice could I 
feel that they were yielding their excellent 
mental gifts to the service of Him who hath 
thus gifted them, and who surely designed 
not that their powers of mind should be ex- 
pended either in amassing wealth, or in pur- 
suing the fleeting pleasures of time. Ah! 
could such as these beloved friends be brought 
into that state wherein the honest inquiry 
would be, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do,” surely they would discover they were 
designed for higher and holier things than 
those with which they are now so fully occu- 
pied. 

We see evidences here and there that some 
have attained unto that state in which is 
known a full submission to the Divine gov- 
ernment: and herein rejoicing is ours. We 
feel that our day’s work is nearly done, and 
we can thank God and take fresh courage 
when we see the youth and the strong man 
bending the neck to the yoke, and giving the 
shoulders to the burden which Truth would 
place upon them, for in this we see the prom- 
ise of future standard-bearers. 

Think of us in this far-off land as subject 
to the same feeling and the same exercise as 
those under which some of you are sometimes 
going bowed down even all the day long. It 
may be we shall see of the travail of our souls 
and be satisfied. 


Once more we hear the old, old ery, a re- 
petition of the echoes of the past that come 
booming up through the long vista of depart- 
ed years. But how different the sound that 
greeted our ears in childhood’s opening morn, 
and oh! how truly we come now to realize 
the blessed truth that in my Father’s house 


are many mansions,—for are not many of 


them peopled with the loved ones gone before. 
“ Friend after friend departs,” and the years 
glide by so quietly and gradually, that we 
awaken at last to the consciousness that most 
of the loved ones have crossed before us; and 
how this consciousness weakens our hold on 
life, or rather illuminates the dark valley we 
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panying sniniotosial laboss: will give evidenss | once looked forward to with so muc h dread, 


| 
| 


The valley and shadow of death! how it be- 
comes ihe radiant gateway to the kingdom 
of Heaven! and no doubt oftentimes, us the 
things of time are receding from our view, 
the portals of that eternal and celestial city 
(whose walls are salvation and whose gates 
are praise) are thrown open sufficiently to 
enlighten and cheer the path that seemed so 
dark and gloomy as we approached it. Let 
us then lift up our heads in hope ; a few short 
years, a few fleeting moments, and we, too, 
will be permitted to join the innumerable 
company that surround the throne on high. 


Although our visit among our friends here 
has partaken more of a social than a religious 
character ; yet 1 have earnestly desired to be 
kept in an humble, lowly, waiting state, and 
under this feeling I have sometimes realized 


|in our social gatherings the descendings of 


that precious cementing love that refreshes 
the spirits of the poor and weary ones. Surely 
the Master has condescended to join himself 
tous. We have been from home nearly six 
weeks, and I have been animated by ming- 
ling with my dear friends. Many, both old 
young, appear to be under the forming hand, 
and may these dear, visited children cleave 
close to the Master ; then there will bea band 
raised that will show forth His praise unto 
the people. 


_ FRIEN DS’ IN TELLIGEN CER. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, ‘ELEVENTH MONTH 2 


, 1869. 


Ler oie ABIDE IN HIS OWN PLace.— 
The exhortation of the Apostle Paul, “ Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called,” has a more extensive apoli- 
cation than is generally made. It surely 
touches upon our every-day life, and does 
not exclusively point to public religious ser- 
vices. 

Before going further, we will assume the 
position that those of whom we speak are all 
pursuing an upright course, under, at least 
measurably, that guidance which appoints 
unto every one his place. 

lf we look around, as far as the range of 
observation extends, we will see how diverse 
are the pursuits which form the life-work of 
the family of man, and how admirably each 
one is adapted for the path in which he is to 
walk, Surely this should encourage the con- 
viction that the Great Potter has fitted every 
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yessel for a special service, and if we acknowl- 
edge the wisdom that is displayed in forming 
man thus, we must see the importance of each 
one keeping his own place and performing his 
share of labor. 

We see among our fellows, one fitted to 
go out into the busy world to mingle in its 
cares and its unforbidden pleasures, and he 
does this with a degree of safety to himself 
and profit to others,that would probably not be 
realized by those whoare more especially quali- 
fied for a retired path, which may lead into 
the chamber of suffering, where are needed 
those quiet, sympathetic ministrations, which 
could not readily be offered by him whom 
different gifts have fitted for participation in 
the bustle of the world—and yet who shall 
venture to say each is not equally in the per- 
formance of duty, if acting well his part in 
his own sphere ? 

Again, we find some earnestly engaged in 
the pursuit of Science in its various forms, 
looking through nature up to nature’s God, 
and feeling that their holiest aspirations are 
strengthened by the pursuits into which their 
taste or calling has led them; while some of 
their cotemporaries, wholly unappreciative of 
the wealth which Science reveals, learn, in 
other paths, the same lesson of the wonder- 
working power of Jehovah, and are equally 
impressed with the importance of acting well 
their part in the great work of life. 


connected therewith, we must rot pass by un- 
observed the bed of the invalid. The in- 
quiry may arise, what can be the work of its 
occupant, shut out, as is often the case, month 
after month, and not unfrequently year after 
year, from all active participation in the gen- 
eral concerns and interests of the busy world? 
We answer; a most important one. If the 
sufferer, by patient and cheerful endurance, 
speaks the language, “ Thy will be done,” 
surely greater work than this can no man do, 
| and nothing can more emphatically proclaim 
the sustaining power of Him of whom it is 
said, “ Thou wilt make all his bed in his sick- 
ness.” 

We presume the general acknowledgment 
will be that no one of us is designed to be an 
idler in the great field of life, but we must 
each remember that our work, be it what it 
may, cannot be so well performed by any one 
else ; therefore if we fail in our duty, if we are 
| not found in our own place, there will be loss 
somewhere. The proverb says, “ Use strength 
and have strength ;” so we may infer if we use 
not the power given us, weakness will ensue. 
Individual labor from each at his own post is 
needed, as also the variety of callings: and let 
none contemn or hold in light esteem 
other’s gift. 





an- 
the 
the 


“The eye cannot say to 
hand, I have no need of thee, nor again 
head to the feet, I have no need of you.” 


There is great beauty in the simple yet 


~ Some hold the pen of a ready writer, and are | earnest pursuance each one of his own path ; 
able to present to other minds thoughts which | and however our path may diverge from that 
may be prolific of good; and there are those which opens for another, by whose side we 
not thus gifted, bnt whose part in the great | fain would have lingered, let us go on our 
whole, while differing greatly from their | way, pursue our own calling, and endeavor to 


brother’s, is of equal value. 


While the life-work of some lies in visiting 
the homes of the destitute, and in ministering 
from their abundance to the relief of physical 
wants, others are called to bear their share of 
the privations attendant on a small portion 
of this world’s goods. These, although shut 
out from the privilege of extending a hand of 
help to those still more in need, may show 
by a cheerful endurance that “a little with 
contentment is great gain :” and herein their 
work consists. 

In our cursory view of some of the various 
phases of human life and the different duties 


fill up the duties pertaining to it, with the full 
confidence that. every service, however small, 
has its place, and is necessary, even as each 
stone in a wall helps to strengthen the struc- 
ture. 

Thus, through the performance each of his 
own work, “are we built up as a city that is 
compact together.” 


MARRIED, 


MOORE—IDDINGS.—At Unionville, Centre Co., 
Pa., on the 4th of Eleventh month, 1869, according 
to the order of the Society of Friends, Andrew 
Moore, of West Branch, Clearfield Co., to Margaret 
Iddings, of the former place. 
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DIED. 


ATKINSON.—On the 15th inst., at Waterford, 
Loudon Co., Va., at the house of her son-in-law 
Jacob Scott, Hannah Atkinson, relict of Thomas At- 
kinsen of Baltimore, in the 73d year of her age; a 
member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—At her residence in Carroll Co., Md., 
on the 6th of Eleventh moath., 1869, in the 56th 
year of her age, Beulah Haines, wife of Nathan 
Haines, and member of Pipe Creek Preparative and 
Monthly Meeting. 

TOW NSEND.—On the 6th inst., Geo.C. Townsend, 
in the 45th vear of his age; a memover of the Mo. 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race St. 

TOW NSEND.—At Byberry, Pa., on the 16th inst., 


Rachel, wife of John P. Townsend, in the 77th year | 


of her age; a member of Byberry Mo. Meeting. 
ail ‘ 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

To make the necessary preparations for the Sec- 
ond Term of Swarthmore College, it is indispensa- 
ble that all moneys due it be promptly paid. 

Friends would greatly facilitate this matter and 
aid the Managers by forwarding, at an early day, 
the amount of all subscriptions remaining uvpaid. 


Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
30 North Third St., Philada. 
enneltiabebh eS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Swarth- 
more College will be held on Third-day, the 7th of 
Twelfth month, 1869, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Race 
Street Meeting- house, Philadelphia. 

2t Epwarp Pararisa, Clerk. 


estadiinininasiejiiitie tpi Dntatliaalt 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE. 


Some of the members of Genesee Yearly 
Mecting having long felt the need of a suit- 
able school in which the children of Friends 
might obtain a liberal education, after having 
made an unsuccessful effort to have such a one 
established under the care ef the Yearly 
Meeting, organized themselves into an associ- 
ation to forward their object, it being found 
that there was a building erected and nearly 
completed at East Hamburg, Erie Co., which 
had been designed for school purposes, and 
which appeared to answer our present wants. 
This building would accommodate about 80 
boarders and the necessary attendants, with a 
school-room capable of seating 100 pupils. 
The building and the grounds connected there- 
with could be purchased for about $6000. 


Efforts were made te procure the necessary | 


amount for the purchase of the property and 
the expenses connected with the opening of 
the school. These efforts have been crowned 
with such success as to induce the managers 


of the Association to believe they will be war- | 


ranted in opening a school in which they de- 
sign to give thorough instruction in the com- 
mon and higher branches of an English edu- 
cation. 





The school is expected to open on the 8th 
of Twelfth month next. 
J. J. Cornet, 
Mendon Centre, N. Y, 


enapeiamaiemedabieed 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
St. Pact, 11th mo. 11, 1869, 

In a copy of the “ Intelligencer” issued in 
Tenth month, I noticed, among other articles, 
one on the difficulties of editorship, regret- 
ting that it should be necessary to procure ar- 
ticles from sources outside of the Society. [ 
think I have noticed an increase in this, 
though perhaps because I have perused the 
occasional numbers which now reach me 
with more interest than when in the atmos- 
phere of Friends. I am a Friend, and very 
much interested in the progress and welfare 
of the Society, though now, by necessity, far 
away from the quiet meetings which I was 
wont to enjoy in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
and have thought since reading this article 
ou the paucity of original matter, I might 
send an occasional contribution. 

The city of St, Paul, from whence I write, 
is situated on a high bluff on the left bank of 
the Mississippi river—at the head of steam- 
boat navigation. Eight railroads centre here, 
either in operation or in process of construc- 
tion, and several others are soon to be built, 
connecting the city with all parts of this State 
and with other States. It has now a popula- 
tion of over 29,000 inhabitants, and is rapidly 
increasing, each boat and train from the east- 
ern connections bringing capitalists, tourists, 
health-seekers and immigrants. In 1838, 
St. Paul had only three white inhabitants. 
Twenty-five years ago it consisted of three 
or four log huts; with no. railroads—in 
fact, no communication in winter with the 
surrounding country, east or west, except an 
occasional transportation wagon. ‘Then the 
red man hunted over the vast prairies, trapped 
in the forests and fished from‘the innumerable 
lakes around unmolested, and careless of the 
intrusion of the white man. Now, few In- 
dians are seen in the thoroughfares of busi- 
ness, and these dressed very much as the 
whites. Occasionally is seen a chief, with his 
blanket, buckskin leggins ornamented with 
beads, moccasins similarly adorned, and hat 
burdened with feathers of various colors, in- 
dicating the number of scalpstaken. Squaws 
living near come to the city with a papoose 
swung upon the back, having for sale wild 
geese and ducks, or furs taken at the neigh- 
boring lakes; and carry back with them dry- 
goods and groceries. They are quiet, sell at 
reasonable prices, and can seldom be induced 
to take less than they first ask, There is one 
old squaw, however, who seldom sells or buys 


She is known as “Old Bets,” and is a good 
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specimen of an old squaw. Though an In- 
dian, and brought up on the frontier, she 


dresses as do the ladies of fashion, with short | 


dress, and comes very uear the “style” in 
bonnets, in wearing nothing on her head, save 
Nature’s covering, and that in abundance. If 


she sees anything she wants, without an ap-| 


parent blush she will address the by-stander 
with, “ Betsy me,” “ 
signify her desire by appropriating the ob- 


iect, which is generally an egg, apple or some- | 
thing of such trivial value as to be freely | 
| but also that these sacred spots are univer- 


giver. In the absence of any goods she will 


ask fora “koshpop,” meaning money—in par- | 
Imitating the locomotive | 
she says “ Mendote,” signifying that | 


ticular ten cents. 
puffing, 
she wants the money for paying her fare to 


Mendota, six miles above St. Paul, near which | 
She generally goes away | 
| from the incidents of humanity, they linger 


place she lives. 
with a large pack upon her back, held there 
by a strap passing around her forehead. She 


is the only person except the city officials | 
who can pass over the bridge spanning the | 
| noise, no bustle, all quiet and deathly still : 
|so emblematic of man’s utter dependence 


Mississippi without paying toll. She was 
friendly to the whites during the Indian trou- 


bles, and is therefore a favorite among the old | 
settlers, to whom she gave information con- | 


cerning the Indians and their whereabouts 
and plans. I have dwelt at some length on 


the subject of “Old Bets,” for she is known | 
by all here, and is pointed out to Eastern | 


travellers as one of “ the curiosities.” 

The Indian is said to be revengeful ; but a 
more horrible and striking case of revenge is 
seldom met with than in a young white man 
whom I saw two years ago, in the fall of 1867. 
During one of the Indian troubles, his father, 


mother and sister fell victims to the Indians; 


and he was left alone and destitute. He then 
resolved to kill so many Indians for each 
relative lost, and had apparently given up his 
life to the accomplishment of that dreadful 
purpose. He was a tall, spare, sad-looking 
man of about twenty, plainly, but well-dressed. 
On his shoulder a musket, and in the leg of 
one boot a round stick, about twelve inches 
long, and half an inch in diameter; on this 
were cut between thirteen and twenty notches, 
indicating the number of Indians already 
killed, (I forget the exact number of lives 
taken and the number he had revengefully 
designed to take,) most of whom are probably 
innocent of wrong to any white persons. But 
I have not heard of him since he passed over 
the bridge, bent on his wicked purpose ; he has 
possibly met with his most probable fate—death 
2 the hand of a brother of some sufferer by 

im. 

I commenced writing about St. Paul, but 
branched off on the subject of Indians, as 
they are conspicuous in the history of the 
State of Minnesota, and there are many errone- 


good Betsy, ho,”—and | 
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ous ideas concerning them. I will not, however, 
at present, intrude further upon your valu- 
able time and space. D. E. C. 


+ 0m = 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SILENT CITIES. 

How many thoughts of the “loved and 
lost” spring up in one’s mind at the mention 
of “Silent cities ;” for alas! how nearly are 
we bound to the cold clay resting therein. 
Not only because Almighty God in His provi- 
dence hath seen fit to lay our hearts’ idols there, 


sally man’s mortal destination. These cities 
are alone sure of increase, for Time, the con- 
queror of all bearing “the impress of hu- 
manity,” is on their side; hence the victory is 
certain. Silent, eloquently still, monuments of 
a universal judgment, passed, as it were, 


among men as a reminder of near approach- 
ing dissolution. 


Here thousands dwell in harmony. No 


upon immortality. The young, the old, the 
rich, the poor, the wise, the foolish, the 
guilty and just, have Jain down side by side 
on one common level. Oh! proud man, 
think of it, and learn therefrom the lesson of 
humility. Remember that in the future life 
thy poor, despised brother will no longer ask 
the crumbs cf thy abundance, but will be 
borne joyfully into Abraham’s bosom. If we 
would overcome ambition, go to the grave- 
yards ; there we will see that young as well as 
old must die—that the “ destroyer” cometh 
alike to the high and the low. 

We find fond hopes blighted, innocent youth 
cut off by the “dreaded comer.” The young 
girl, “on whose cheek and in whose eye shone 
beauty and pleasure,” is snatched from the 
intoxication and joys of early womanhood ; 
that face, but yesterday effulgent with the 
happy smile, to-day is pale, chill and expres- 
sionless ; that voice, ringing but then with the 
silvery laugh, now to be heard never again. 
Tis cruel, some would say, to tear one so 
young from the stage of innocent life. But 
remember, dear friend, that He who knoweth 
all things may have deemed it proper to 
transplant, into soil of endless nourishment, a 
flower so lovely, lest the barrenness of its na- 
tive earth cause its beautiful life to become 
extinct. For were that “bud of promise” 
left to the influence of a deceptive world, the 
bloom might fade from that fair cheek, the 
lustre from that sparkling eye; that figure of 
loveliness become prematurely enfeebled, that 
being of once undefiled purity sink to the 
earth a victim of remorse. Better that she 
go thus unspotted, never tasting the sorruws 
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Dost thou look back upon a life of sinning ? 
Forward, and tremble for thy future lot? 

There’s One who sees the end from the beginning ; 
Thy tear of penitence is unforgot. 


God knows it all! 


of weak humanity, than first to suffer. Gold 
found pure needs not the refiner’s sieve, only 
that which is contaminated do we cleanse. 
Let us not look upon the grave as a spot of 
gloom, but rather as where we throw aside 


. eat t ; , Then go toGod! Pour out your hearts bef i 
mortality and its ills—the vestibule of endless Tho ee ae oem 












































































































































































































































































































































felicity. W. D. R. 
Philada., 11th mo. 13, 1869. 


Sct RAiled 
OVER AND OVER AGAIN, 
Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the Book of Life 
Some lessons I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will 
Over and over again. 
We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single bour. 
But the morning dew must fall ; 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part and perform it all 
Uver and over again. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The pondrous mill- wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain; 
And a blessing. failing us once or twice, 
May come if we try again. 
The path that has once been trod 
Is never so rough to feet ; 
And the lesson we once have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears may fall, 
And the heart to its depth be driven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 
To render us meet for Heaven. 
naconaurensieedliai iets 


GOD KNOWS IT ALL. 


In the dim recess of thy spirit’s chamber 
Is there some hidden grief thou mayst not tell ? 
Let not thy heart forsake thee, but remember, 
His pitying eye who sees and knows it well— 
God knows it all! 
And art thon tossed on billows of temptation, 
And wouldst do good, but evil still prevails? 
Oh! think amid the waves of tribulation, 
When earthly hope, when earthly refuge fails— 
God knows it all! 
And dost thou sin! thy deeds of shame concealing 
In some dark spot no human eye can see— 
Then walk in pride, without one sign revealing 
The deep remorse that should disquiet thee ? 
God knows it all! 
Art thou opprest and poor, and heavy-hearted, 
The heavens above thee in thick clouds arrayed, 
And, well-nigh crushed, no earthly strength im- 
parted, 
No friendly voice to say, ‘‘ Be not afraid ?’’ 
God knows it all! 
Art thon a mourner? Are thy tear-drops flowing 
For one so early lost to earth and thee— 
The depth of grief no human spirit knowing, 
Which moans in secret like the moaning sea? 
God knows it all! 


There is no grief your Father cannot feel ; 
And let your grateful songs of praise adore Him— 
To save, forgive, and every wound to heal! 
God knows it all! 
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EARLY INVENTIONS OF THE CHINESE, 


Other nations have outstripped the Chi- 
nese in the career of material improvement, 
but to them belongs the honor of having led 
the way in many of the most remarkable in- 
ventions, and of anticipating us in the posses- 
sion of some of those arts which constitute the 
boast of our modern civilizatiou. We shall 
briefly notice a few of those discoveries by 
which they have established a claim to our 
respect and gratitude, Tea deserves to head 
the list as a substantial contribution to hu- 
man comfort, and the leading staple of an 
immense commerce that has resulted in draw- 
ing China out of her ancient seclusion. Dis- 
covered by the Chinese about A. D. 315, it 
was introduced to the people of the West 
about two centuries ago, as an uncertain ven- 
ture. The elegant ware in which our tea is 
served preserves in its name the evidence of 
its Chinese origin. ‘China ware” came 
originally from China; and the name of 
“porcelain,” given to it by the early Portu- 
guese merchants, may be taken as proof that 
nothing of the kind was at that time manv- 
factured in Europe. They called it porcel- 
lana, because they supposed it to be a com- 
position of egg shells, fish glue and scales, 
The silks that glisten in our drawing-rooms 
and rustle on our sidewalks, if not imported 
directly from China in the woven fabric or 
the raw material, remind us of an obligation 
of an older date. It was the Chinese who 
first learned to rear the insect spinner and 
weave its shining web—an art which they as- 
cribe to their famous Empress Yuenfei, B. C. 
2637.—Gunpowder, which has not only revo- 
lutionized the art of war, but proved a potent 
auxiliary in the arts of peace, literally re- 
moving mountains from the pathway of hu- 
man progress, was discovered by the Chinese 
many centuries before it was known in the 
West. Roger Bacon was acquainted with its 
composition in A. D. 1270; but he speaks of 
it as already known earlier. The current 
opinion refers it to the Arabs, but there 1s 
reason to believe that they were not authors 
of the invention, but merely the channel 
through which it was transmitted ; in a word, 
that it found its way from the remotest east, 
along with the stream of Oriental commerce. 

The heaviest item in the bill of our indebt- 
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edness to the Chinese is for the discovery of | have made no sdunnsematds 


America. On the alleged voyage of a party 
of Buddhist priests to the shores of Mexico | 
we lay no stress ; but it is not dificult to show | 
that the discovery of the New World by | 
Christopher Columbus was directly due to 
the influence of China. China supplied at 
once the motive for his voyage and the in- 
strument by which it was effected. 
the wealth of China which, like a magnet, 
attracted him to the westward ; 


the Chinese, that directed his adventurous 
course. 


As to that mysterious instrument which | 


has unlocked to us the treasures of the ocean, 


and proved itself the eye of commerce, its | 


origin is certainly not due to the Neapolitan 
Flavio Gioja, who is reputed to have invented 
it in A. D. 1302. The French, the Swedes 
and the Syrians all possessed it before that 
date; and there is unquestionable evidence 
that the Chinese had then been acquainted 
with it for more than two thousand four hun- 
dred years. The Chinese first employed the 


mariner’s compass on land, as we may infer 
from the name by which they describe it; and 
at the present day it is still the custom for a 
mandarin to carry one in his carriage or sedan 
chair, though he may not be going beyond 


the gates of his native city. It is inconceiva- 
ble that the Polos and other medizeval travel- 
ers should have returned from China across 
the deserts of Central Asia without providing 
themselves with such an unerring guide, 

Paper-making and printing—two arts more 
characteristic of our modern civilization than 
even steam and electricity—there are strong 
reasons for ascribing to Chinese origin. The 
former they invented in the first century, and 
the latter at least eight hundred years before 
the time of Guttenberg and Faust. 

Inoculation, which prior to the great dis- 
covery of Jenner, was regarded as the best 
protection against the horror of the small-pox, 
was practiced in China at a very early period, 
and probably found its way to Europe by the 
same secret channels as those other arts whose 
footsteps are so difficult to trace. Western 
Europe obtained it from the Turks, Lady 
Mary W ortley Montagu having made the 
first experiment of its efficacy by inoculating 
her son while residing at Constantinople. 

Like the modern Greeks, the Chinese of 
the present day, content with the legacy of 
the past, have ceased to invent; but without 
doubt they were once among the most inge- 
nious and original of the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

The Chinese have not gone back, and that 
is saying a great deal in their favor ; but in 
respect to material progress, for ages they 
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Four centuries 
ago they were in advance of Eurepeans in 
ev verything that contributes to the comfort or 
| luxury of civilized life; but where are they 
now? Authors of the compass, they creep 
from headland to headland in coasting voy- 
ages, never venturing to cross the ocean or to 
trust themselves for. many days out of sight 
of the shore. Discoverers of gunpowder, they 


|supply the world with fire-crackers, while 


and it was | 
the magnetic needle, which originated among | 








their soldiers fight with bows and arrows, 
wooden spears and match locks. Inventors 
of printing, they have not yet advanced to 
the use of metallictype and the power press,but 
continue to engrave each page on a block of 
wood and to print it off by the use of a brush, 
Sufficiently versed in astronomy to calculate 
eclipses two thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, they remain to this hour in the fet- 
ters of judicial astrology; and among the 
earliest to make advances in chemical dis- 
covery, they are sti!l under the full sway of 
alchemy and magic—W. H. P. Martin, in 
Harper’s Magazine, for November.—Evening 
Bulletin. 
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THE SECRET OF THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Recent Discoveries Explained. 


The London Spectator has for wonths dis- 
tinguished itself by a series of astronomical 
articles, combining full scientific information 
with popular interest. The latest is the fol- 
lowing, published in that paper on October 
9, and explaining some recent discoveries of 
importance, tending to explain the true na- 
ture of the Northern Lights: 

“Men of science have long felt that a 
strange secret lay hidden in the brilliant 
folds of the aurora. The magic arch, with 
its pointed streamers shifting silently but 
swiftly across the heavens, pulsating mys- 
teriousl y as though illuminated by the fitfully 
changing glow of some concealed furnace, 
and rendered surpassingly beautiful by the 
brillianey of its colors, had always had 
strange charms for men of thoughtful mind, 
And gradually a series ot laborious researches 
had revealed the laws which associated this 
beautiful apparition with disturbances af- 
fecting the economy of our whole earth, and 
not indistinctly connected with the habiiudes 
of the solar system itself. But recently a 
discovery has been made which is even more 
remarkable than any which had ever before 
rewarded the labors of physicists—a dis- 
covery at once instructive and perplexing, re- 
vealing a bond of union between the aurora 
and a phenomenon hitherto thought to be 
quite different in character, but leaving us 
still to learn what the exact nature of that 
bond of union may be. Let us consider what 
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had been learned respecting auroral displays | very rare indeed. It became, 


and their relation to the earth’seconomy. We 
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therefore, a 


| question whether anything could be learned 


had oceasion recently to point out that a sud-| by analyzing the auroral light, as to the con. 


den disturbance in the sun in 1859 had been 
presently followed by intense magnetic action, 


dition of that particular part of our atmos. 
phere in which the electric action takes 


the whole electric systern of the earth quiver- | place. 


ing, so to speak, under the influence of the so- 
Jar forces educed by the disturbance. And we 


mentioned that among the signs of this mag- | 
nectic action brilliant displays of the auroral | 
streamers had been witnessed in both hemis- | 
pheres on the night following the solar dis- | 
This circumstance teaches us the | 


turbance. 
true character of the aurora as strikingly as 
any which astronomers and physicists had 
patiently been gathering together during the 
past half century. We learn at once that a 
relation subsists between the aurora, terrestrial 
magnetism, and the central luminary of our 
scheme. 

“ And even if we were to pause here, we 
should have learned enough to indicate the 
significance and importance of the aurora. 
Our earth, we may be sure, is not the only re- 
cipient of that mystic influence which rouses 
into activity the phenomena we term mag- 
netic. Over the whole realm, which it rules, 
the central orb sends forth the strange electric 
impulses. When our skies are illuminated 
by the magic streamers, we may be sure that 
those of Venus and of Mars, of Jupiter and 
of Saturn, nay, even the skies of those un- 
seen orbs which travel far out in space 
beyond the paths of Uranus and Neptune, 
are lit up with auroral displays. When once 
it has been shown that we owe our auroras to 
solar action, we recognize the cosmical char- 
acter of the display, and that, in a sense, the 
terrestrial magnetism on which it depends is 
a bond of affinity between our earth and its 
sister orbs. 

“ But while we were thus taught the true 
significance of the aurora, we were left in 
doubt as to the way in which the solar action 
aroused the electric luminosity in the upper 
regions of our air. We could not even tell at 
what elevation the light was suspended above 
our earth. The most eminent physicists dif- 
fered in their views as to the possibility of 
learning where the magic streamers really 
wave when we see them most distinctly. 
While Arago had held that to attempt to 
measure the height of the aurora was as futile 
as to attempt to measure the height ofa rain- 
bow, Sir John Herschel considered that pre- 
cisely the same laws of measurement might 
be applied to the aurora as to any object 
raised high above the earth. 

“ One point, however, was well determined. 
The auroral lights are undoubtedly to be as- 
cribed to electric action taking place ata 
very considerable height, where the air is 





“Spectroscopic analysis, that strange and 
powerful mode of research which has re. 
vealed so many unlooked-for facts, was ac. 
cordingly applied te the light of a brilliant 
aurora. The result was rather surprising, 
Instead of a rainbow-colored streak of light 
such as would have appeard if the aurora 
were due to the existence of particles excited 
to luminosity by electric action, a single line 
of colored light appeared. This indicated 
that the light is due to the incandescence of 
some gas through which the electric dis- 
charges in upper air take place. But this 
was not the circumstance which attracted 
surprise. Rather this was to have been looked 
for. It was the position of the line which 
astonished our physicists. If the gas had 
been one which chemists are acquainted with, 
the bright line would have occupied the po- 
sition proper to that gas, and would at once 
have indicated its nature. But there is no 
known element whose spectrum has a bright 
line where this one appeared. The observa- 
tion has been repeated over and over again, 
by Angstrim, by Otto Struve, and recently 
by Mr. Plummer, always with the same re- 
sult—we cannot tell what the substance may 
be to whose incandescence or luminosity the 
aurora owes its brillianey. ‘ 

“But now a most remarkable discovery 
has been effected. Angstriém has found that 
the mysterious line of the auroral spectrum 
exists in the spectrum of another object which 
had been thought to have been wholly dif- 
ferent in character. Ever since its discovery 
by Cassini, the zodiacal light has been an ob- 
ject of interest to astronomers. Gradually a 
theory had been formed respecting it, which 
had been sanctioned by the authority of such 
men as Humboldt and Sir John Herschel. It 
was held that this appearance is due to the 
light reflected from a multitude of minute 
cosmical bodies traveling around the sun 
within the orbit of our earth. 

“This theory had never been tested by 
spectroscopic analysis. Indeed, the zodiacal 
light shines so faintly that it was hardly 
hoped that its spectrum could be rendered 
visible. But it was confidently anticipated 
that if the zodiacal light were ever thus ana- 
lyzed, its spectrum would be that which the 
theory required—that is, a very faint repro- 
duction of the common solar spectrum. 

“ Now, at length we hear from Angstrém 
that the spectrum of the zodiacal light has 
been observed, and instead of being, as had 
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been expected, a faint 
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it presents but a single line. That line is the | into the bitterstorm again. She turned pres- 


same that we see in the spectrum of the au- 
rora! In other words, the light of the 
yodiacal gleam and that of the auroral 
streamers are due to the same sort of electric 
discharge taking place in the same medium. 
“Without pretending to further interpret 
this startling result, we may indicate the 
promise it affords of explaining a number of 
phenomena which have long seemed most 
perplexing. When once we recognize the 
fact that electric action is effective in produc- 
ing any of the celestial lights, we have a re- 
source available to remove many difficulties. 
Astronomers were asking how comets, for 
example, could exhibit the spectrum of the 
incandescent vapor of carbon—that is, a 
spectrum indicative of the most intense heat, 


when, as in the case of Winneck’s comet | 


(whose spectrum was of this nature), they 
were farther from the sun than the earth is. 
The action of the sun in exciting electric dis- 
charges would be quite sufficient to account 
for this and similar phenomena. Again, it 
has long been recognized that the peculiari- 
ties of comets’ tails seem only explicable as 
due to electrical action ; but astronomers were 
unwilling to adopt such a theory without 
some positive evidence in its favor. We now 
have such evidence; and it is most probable 
that the first long-tailed comet which is sub- 
mitted to spectroscopic analysis will estab- 
lish the view which Euler put forth more 
than half a century ago, that comets’ tails 
have something in common with the aurora 
and the zodiacal light. It would indeed be 
strange if three of the most mysterious phe- 
nomena with which men of science are ac- 


quainted should find their explanation sim- 
ultaneously. 


te 
A LITTLE SERMON. 


Sitting in a station the other day, I had a 
little sermon preached in the way | like; and 
I'll report it for your benefit, because it 
taught one of the beautiful lessons which we 
all should learn, and taught it in such a nat- 
ural, simple way, that no one could forget it. 
It was a bleak, snowy day; the train was 
late; the ladies’ room dark and smoky, and 
the dozen women, old and young, who sat 
waiting impatiently, all looked cross, low- 
spirited, or stupid. I felt all three; and 
thought, as I looked around, that my fellow- 
beings were a very unamiable and uninterest- 
Ing set. 

Just then, a forlorn old woman, shaking 
with palsy, came in with a basket of little 
wares for sale, and went about mutely offer- 
ing them to the sitters. Nobody bought any 
thing, and the poor old soul stood blinking at 








ently, and poked about the room, as if trying 
to find something; and then a pale lady in 


| black, who lay as if asleep, on a sofa, opened 


her eyes, saw the old woman, and instantly 
asked, in a kind tone, “ Have you lost any 
thing, ma’am ?” 

“No, dear, I’m looking for the heatin’ 
place, to have a warm ’fore I goes out agin, 
My eyes is poor, and don’t seem to find the 


| furnace nowheres.” 


“ Here it is;” and the lady led her to the 
steam radiator, placed a chair, and showed 


| . 
| her how to warm her feet. 


“Well, now; ain’t that nice?” said the 
old woman, spreading her ragged mittens to 
dry. “Thanky, dear; this is proper comfort- 
able, ain’t it? I’m most froze to-day, bein’ 
lame and wimbly; and not selling much 
makes me sort of downhearted.” 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, 
bought a cup of tea and some sort of food, 
carried it herself to the old woman, and said 
as respectfully and kindly as if the poor soul 
had been dressed in silk and fur, “ Won’t 
you have a cup of hot tea? It’s very com- 
forting such a day as this.” 

“Sakes alive! Do they give tea to this 
depot?” cried the old lady, in a tone of inno- 
cent surprise, that made a smile go round 
the room, touching the glummest face like a 
streak of sunshine. “ Well, now, this is jest 
lovely,” added the old lady, sipping away 
with a relish. “That doos warm the cockles 
of my heart.” 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story 
meanwhile, the lady looked over the poor 
little wares in the basket, bought soap and 
pins, shoe-strings and tape, and cheered the 
old soul by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this, I thought 
what a sweet face she had, though I'd con- 
sidered her rather plain before. I felt dread- 
fully ashamed of myself, that I had grimly 
shaken my head when the basket was offered 
to me; and, as I saw a look of interest, sym- 
pathy, and kindliness come into the dismal 
faces around me, I did wish that I had been 
the magician to call it out. It was only a 
kind word and a friendly act; but, somehow, 
it brightened that dingy room wonderfully. 
It changed the faces of a dozen women; and 
I think it touched a dozen hearts, for I saw 
many eyes follow the plain, pale lady with 
sudden respect, and when the old woman, 
with many thanks, got up to go, several per- 
sons beckoned to her, and bought something, 
as if they wanted to repair their negligence. 

Old beggar-woman are not romantic; nei- 
ther are cups of tea, boot-lacings and colored 
soap; there were no gentlemen present to be 
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impressed by the lady's kind act; so, it was 
not done for effect, and no possible reward 
could be received for it, except the ungram- 
matical thanks of a ragged old woman. But 
that simple little charity was as good a a ser- 
mon to those who saw it; and | think each 
traveler went on her way, better for that half- 
hour in the dreary station. I can testify that 
one of them did ; and nothing but the empti- 
ness of her purse prevented her from ‘‘ com- 
forting the cockles of the heart” of every 
forlorn old woman she met for a week after. 
—Merry’s Museum. 
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Lone Scnoor Hoiipays are now exciting 
attention in England as well as in this coun- 
try. The Spectator recently said that school 
holidays “ have increased, are increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” This brought out 
a correspondent who ventured to suggest that 
however reasonable may be dissatisfaction 
with the present state of things, there is one 
important consideration to which writers have 
hardly done justice. It is the effect of the 
vacations upon the teachers. The writer says: 

It is, for the boys’ sake, of the very great- 
est importance that the masters should teach 
with freshness of mind and in good apirits; 
and yet these are constantly endangered by 
the monotony of school-life. There are other 
callings, no doubt, which involve much more 
monotonous employment than that of the 
teacher, but those who follow them have not 
so delicate a task as working on the mind and 
character of the young. School-teaching is 
a thing quite by itself. In its mechanical 
regularity it is like many humble occupations, 
and yet it differs from them all in this, that 
the quality of the work turned out depends 
almost entirely on the personality of the work- 
er. If a master could be made into a ma- 
chine for putting knowledge into boys as a 
printer becomes a machine for putting words 
into type, you might apply the most strictly 
economical rules and get as much work out of 
him as possible; but this cannot be, and as 
soon as you have extracted more than a very 
moderate amount, you will find that the 
work suffers in quality as much as it gains in 
quantity. 

Teachers are accused of being “ half- 
timers.” I fear statistics would not bear this 
out, and I am inclined to think the boys in 
England are injured rather by their masters 
working too much than too little. I agree 
that a great distinction should be drawn be- 
tween day-schools and boarding-schools, but 


in the latter, at all events, we ought to have | 


a liberal allowance of holidays. Many large 
boarding-schools are in the country, where 
the masters are almost cut off from social 
intercourse. The consequence is that their 


| occupation has a very narrowing and often 
a very depressing effect upon them. In 
some schools their is no regular break between 
the beginning of February and the end of 
| July, and during the last half of this period 
| the masters find their work much more trying 
| than during the first half. The boys seem to 
them less easy to teach, and they seem to the 
boys far more irritable-—Bostun Transcript, 


een : 
ITEMS. 

TypocRApPnicaL Error.—In the notice, last week, 
of the consummation of the old and new school 
| Presbyterian Churches, fourth line from the top, for 

‘* bitterness,’’ read **‘ interest.’’ 


| The trial for the four Pawnees indicted in the U.S. 
| Court for the murder of Edward MeMurly, was 
| closed a short time since by the jury bringing in a 
| verdict of guilty. It was not expected that more 
| than one or two would be couvicted. The counsel 

for the Indians has given notice that he will move 
| for a new trial and an arrest of judgment, which 
| will be argued soon. The jurisdiction of the court 
has been called in question, and the sentence may 
not be pronounced for some time. The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs instructed the Superinten- 
dent, Samuel M. Janney, tosee that the Indians had 
a fair trial and to report the issue to him. During 
the trial, 8. M. Janney sat by the counsel for the 
defence, and took voluminous notes of the testi- 
mony, the Judge approving the course. 


Under the direction of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
savings banks have been established in twenty- 
five different cities, in which during last 6th mo. the 
colored people deposited $411,672. The total amount 
of deposits thus far has been $9,116,445. Of this 
nearly $8,000,000 has been drawn out again, to a 

great extent for the purchase of homesteads. 

Dr. Livixestons, the celebrated African explorer, 
was heard from by letter dated July 8th, 1868, from 
himself to Mr. Kirke at Bombay, aud str! later in- 
telligence has been received by a caravan which had 
recently arrived at Zanzibar. He was at Niyi, in 
| good health, and on his way to the coast by an 
| open and safe ronte. Another caravan is expectel 

with additional information. Dr. Livingstone writes 
| that he believes he has discovered the real sources 
of the Nile, at a point between ten and twelve de- 
grees south of the equator.— Zhe Press. 

Bishop Lee, of lowa, comes out in the Protestant 
Churchman in favor of a revision of their liturgy, 
not because he is dissatisfied with it, but because if 
it is not revised the Episcopal Church will be de- 
serted by men whom it ‘‘ cannot afford to lose.’’ 


Tue smallest steam engine in the world is nowin 
possession of John Penn, of Greenwich, England, 
the eminent maker of great engines. It will stand 
on a there-penny piece ; it really covers less space, 
or its base plate measures only three-eighths of an 
|inch by about three-tenths. From the extreme 
| smallness of this model a few minutie—such, for 
| instancs, as the air pumps—have necessarily been 
omitted. Still, so small are some of the parts that 
they require a powerful magnifying glass to see their 
form The screws are only one eightieth of an inch 
in diameter, and these are all duly furnished with 
hexagonal nuts, which can be loosened and tight- 
ened by a Lillipatian spanner. The whole weight 
of the model is less than at hree-penny piece. It 
works admirably, and when working its crank shaft 
performs from twenty to thirty thousand revolu- 
| tions in a minute. 


| 
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